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ABSTRACT 

Developing leaders and leadership are key factors to improve learning and teaching in higher 
education. Despite the abundance of literature concerning developing formal leadership, fewer 
studies have been conducted with academics in non-formal leadership roles that focus on how 
they develop their leadership in learning and teaching. Publication and funding metrics are 
evidence of leadership and success in research. Metrics in learning and teaching exist, but are 
less well accepted and valued. We undertook a qualitative descriptive study to examine how 
academics in non-formal leadership roles at an Australian university understood leadership and 
described their leadership in teaching. Following ethical approval, eight participants were 
interviewed using a semi-structured format. Thematic analysis revealed four themes: leadership is 
the ability to influence direction; all about the culture; becoming visible and speaking up; and 
learning leadership together. Participants said leading teaching teams effectively and influencing 
quality learning experiences for students and colleagues is ‘evidence’ of leadership in learning 
and teaching. Some said a few research colleagues and formal leaders did not accept such 
‘evidence’ and continued to favour leadership of research teams. This paper contributes new 
strategies as possible ways forward to facilitate cultural change in higher education institutions 
that include: a need for formal leaders and academics to reach agreement about evidence of 
effective leadership in learning and teaching; academics sharing innovations to effectively lead 
teaching teams and to promote quality teaching experiences for students; and mentoring 
colleagues in learning and teaching. 

Keywords: Leadership; Higher Education; Academia; Teaching; Learning; Faculty Mentoring; Scholarship of 

Teaching; Nursing 


INTRODUCTION 



eadership models and traits required by leaders to effectively lead organisations in this era of increased 
efficiency and accountability continue to be the subject of considerable research and discussion 
(Avolio, Gardner, Walumbwa, Luthans & May, 2004; Boyatzis, Passarelli, Koenig, et al., 2012; 
Cuddy, Kohut & Neffinger, 2013; Dasborough, 2006; Einarsen, Aasland & Skogstad, 2007; Johnson, 2002; McKee 
& Massimilian, 2006). Similarly in higher education, studies of effective formal leadership and management traits 
confirm that leaders and leadership is crucial to improving the governance, learning, teaching, relevance and success 
of higher education institutions (Bolden, Petrov, Gosling & Bryman, 2009; Bryman, 2007, 2009, Middlehurst, 2008; 
Parrish, 2013; Ramsden, 1998; Scott, Coates & Anderson, 2008, 2010). Despite the extensive literature on formal 
leadership positions in higher education, little is known about how academics develop and enact leadership in 
learning and teaching that are employed in non-formal leadership positions (Juntrasook, Nairn, Bond & Spronken- 
Smith, 2013; Middlehurst, 2008). This presents difficulties for academics so it is therefore timely to consider the 
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means to develop leadership in learning and teaching and identify performance-based indicators that will be 
acceptable evidence for reviews, promotion and tenure. 

In this study, we sought to understand how academics not employed in formal leadership roles understood 
themselves as leaders in learning and teaching and developed their scholarship. Before we present our findings, we 
provide a brief overview of leadership in general, in the higher education sector, and conclude with leadership in 
learning and teaching. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Leadership 

Leadership can be defined in terms of traits, characteristics and behaviours that focus on a clear vision, 
action, modelling the way, ethical relationships, congruence, trustworthiness and collaboration (Avolio et al., 2004). 
The nature of relationships with leaders influences job satisfaction, turnover, positive relationships and wellbeing of 
followers and organisational productivity (Avolio et al., 2004; Boyatzis et ah, 2012). Not surprisingly, the 
behaviour of leaders triggers an emotional response in those they lead and affects their performance (Dasborough, 
2006). ‘Resonant leaders’ effectively manage their emotions and inspire followers to work in complex and changing 
environments (McKee & Massimilian, 2006). Leaders exhibiting resonant traits are trusted, have empathy, insight 
and realise their emotions and stress influences others (Dasborough, 2006). These resonate traits closely align with 
emotional intelligence which has been linked with effective academic leadership (Parrish, 2013). As Johnson (2002) 
explains, ‘resonant leaders rely on coaching instead of coercion, build harmony, and value input and participation’ 
(p. 2). Individuals working with resonant leaders understand what they are being asked to do and why, and are 
committed to collective goals. Conversely, a leader exhibiting dissonant traits uses command and coercive practices 
to persuade staff to work, often with little support or resources. Dissonant behaviours include micromanagement, 
betrayal and insensitivity (Frost 2004) that undermines team effectiveness (Johnson, 2002, p. 2). Destructive, callous 
or abusive leadership has negative consequences that affect the wellbeing and performance of individuals and 
organisations (Boyatzis et al., 2012; Einarsen et al., 2007). Such destructive behaviours and incivility ‘create toxic 
emotions’ that negatively affect the wellbeing of individuals and team functioning (Boyatzis et al., 2012, p. 261; 
Clark et al., 2012). 

Leadership in Higher Education 

Leadership and management have been proposed as two different, but necessary, elements of formal 
academic governance and individuals in those roles influence the culture and learning and teaching in distinct ways 
(Marshall et al., 2011, Ramsden, 1998). Individuals with management responsibilities focus on administrative rules, 
tasks and functions to ensure the managerial goals of the organisation are met effectively (Ramsden, 1998). In a 
national study, it was shown that effective formal leaders exhibit characteristics such as self-awareness, current 
knowledge, competence and the ability to influence success in higher education (Scott et al., 2008). Likewise, 
Bryman (2007, p. 697) analysed international literature and identified 13 forms of leader behaviour associated with 
departmental effectiveness and concluded that leaders should focus on ‘vision, integrity, consideration, and sense of 
direction’ (p. 697). Individuals in formal leadership positions who are effective demonstrate emotional intelligence 
and a consultative and collaborative style that supports academics to perform effectively (Bryman, 2007, 2009; 
Parrish, 2013). 

The recent interest in the higher education literature about leadership is in response to calls for more 
relevant democratic cultures and less hierarchical models of leadership (Jones Lefoe, Harvey & Ryland, 2012). 
There is an emergent view that leadership is everyone’s responsibility (Bolden, Petrov & Gosling, 2008). To that 
end, distributed and collective leadership styles have been proposed as a means for academics to develop shared 
responsibility in changing higher education cultures (Jones et al., 2012; Bolden et al., 2008; Jones, et al., 2012; 
Middlchurst, 2008). The focus of distributive leadership is on ‘collective collaboration rather than individual power 
and control’ to build leadership capacity in learning and teaching (Jones et al., 2012 p. 67). There are contested 
meanings of leadership in higher education that need to be understood and considered in these debates, namely: 
‘leadership as position; leadership as performance; leadership as practice; and leadership as professional role model’ 
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(Juntrasook, 2014, p. 22-27). Notably, successful cultural change in higher education does not just occur—it is led 
effectively and understood as a complex learning and unlearning process for all, rather than simply an event (Scott et 
ah, 2008). 

Leadership in Learning and Teaching 

Leadership is urgently needed at all levels of the organisation (Marron & Cunniff, 2014). But Quinlan 
(2014, p. 32) asserts that research endeavours have mostly overlooked the topic of ‘leadership of teaching (by 
explicitly including knowledge and evidence related to teaching and learning) for student learning’. Many academics 
develop effective learning and teaching experiences for students (as curriculum writers and innovative teachers) that 
also contributes value for colleagues and institutions (Raven 1990). However, these activities are seldom the focus 
of research or valued as performance-based indicators of leadership in learning and teaching by supervisors or 
research colleagues. Not surprisingly, debates persist about the lack of parity in status between teaching and research 
(Nunn & Pillay 2014). Notably, a research performance-based indicator called the h-index was developed in 2005 
(Hirsch 2005). This development meant that research performance became clear to evaluate using this citation index, 
but this ease led to research being ‘weighted heaviest’ in evaluations (Pillay 2013, p. 2598). Evaluation of teaching 
leadership effectiveness has largely focused on an individual’s teaching philosophy and pedagogical approach, 
classroom activities, teaching curriculum, innovative materials and evaluations from students and colleagues (Nunn 
& Pillay 2014). But the assessment of quality in teaching remains elusive (Glassick 2000). 

It is therefore timely to consider the means to implement collaborative models of leadership to promote 
learning and teaching and to clearly articulate incentives, rewards and performance-based expectations for 
promotion and tenure. What remains poorly understood is the practise of leadership in learning and teaching by 
academics in non-formal leadership roles. We sought to contribute to the scant literature by examining how 
academics understand themselves as leaders in their learning and teaching practise, how they developed their 
capacity, and how they identified achievement in their everyday work cultures. 

METHODS 

The aim of this qualitative descriptive study was to investigate how academics not employed in formal 
leadership positions understand, describe and develop their leadership in ways consistent with advancing and 
improving learning and teaching in higher education. Semi-structured interviews were considered the most suitable 
data collection method to generate qualitative information to facilitate this exploration (Sandelowski, 2010). 

Participants 

We recruited eight academics not employed in formal leadership roles at an Australian university in the 
Schools of Health Sciences, Pharmacy and Medical Sciences, and Nursing and Midwifery. Participants included 
seven females and one male, with four participants aged 31 to 39 (LI; L2; L3; L4) and four participants aged 40 
years plus (Cl; C2; C3; C4). Their careers in higher education spanned from 5 years to 24 years with an average of 
10.5 years. All were Masters prepared with 6 participants (75%) having a PhD. 

Data Collection 

Recruitment, data collection and analysis occurred concurrently until emerging themes were repeated 
(Schneider et ah, 2013). Data were collected between January and March 2013. Participants gave written consent to 
be interviewed and recorded (Schneider et ah, 2013). The study was approved by the institutional Human Research 
Ethics Committee. No identifying features were used in the manuscript with pseudonyms attributed to the words of 
individual participants. Interviews lasted 25 to 40 minutes and were conducted in person (n=7) or by telephone 
(n=l) according to the preference of the participant. A set of questions was used to guide the interviews: 

o Can you talk about your understanding of the concept of leadership; what does leadership mean to you; 

what do you think makes a good leader? 

o What do you consider is the difference between a leader and a manager? 
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o Can you talk about your leadership practice; have you thought about this - what is expected of you in your 

teaching role; how do you [influence] bring about change in your practice; can you provide examples of 
your achievements as a leader of learning and teaching with colleagues and/or students? 
o Can you talk about how you developed your leadership; have you undertaken leadership learning to 

develop your career? If yes: what did you learn to enable you to improve your teaching role; what type of 
culture hinders or encourages your leadership development; what resources enhance your effective 
leadership development. 

Data Analysis 

Recordings were transcribed by a confidential transcribing service, then checked for accuracy and 
anonymized. Analysis was a systematic, iterative process involving active reflexivity to organise the data into 
meaningful categories and produce credible explanations (Ruona, 2005; Sandelowski, 2010; Schneider et ah, 2013). 
Data were analysed thematically to understand participants’ meanings and analyse similar and different patterns 
(Ruona, 2005, pp. 240-245). Two researchers (AH, JW) independently analysed the transcripts and made summary 
notes including key words, phrases and verbatim sections to illustrate meaning. They then met to discuss and 
compare their notes and the themes were determined by consensus (Schneider et ah, 2013). The researchers explored 
how the themes were connected to each other and to the literature. These strategies supported dependability and 
credibility of the study. Authenticity and confirmability is established through the use of verbatim statements from 
participants to support findings. The rigorous data analysis process and the researchers’ expertise and audit trail of 
decisions ensured trustworthiness of the data (Guba & Lincoln, 1994; Ruona, 2005). 

FINDINGS 

Findings are presented in four themes: leadership is the ability to influence direction; all about the culture; 
becoming visible and speaking up; and learning leadership together. 

Leadership is the Ability to Influence Direction 

When asked about the concept of leadership, most participants began by discussing their views about 
resonant characteristics of a formal leader, although we did not specifically ask about formal leaders. Some 
described leadership as ‘action’ and believed that the manner in which a leader relates with others directly influences 
the organisation’s culture. All participants used the metaphor of movement and having a clear direction and vision 
for the team: leadership is the ability to influence direction and keep momentum going (L4). Another participant 
explained: 

Movement towards change, better situation, create a cohesive culture. Leadership brings people together, 
lead people into a certain direction (L2) 

Participants said leaders needed: effective communication abilities (L3; C4), to be trusted and show respect for 
workers (C2). One participant commented that leaders need the: ability to understand complex aspects of situations 
and relate them to others in succinct ways and to motivate people (L3). Leaders need to understand how the 
organisation works and have: institutional credibility (L3) be aware of power relations (Cl), know their staff (C3) 
and know how to lead staff and the organisation towards a common vision. Specifically: 

Formal leaders must have a bigger picture. If they’re looking at small details, it means they’re not looking 
after the bigger picture of where we’re heading. Leaders have to be able to make difficult decisions when 
there can’t be a consensus (LI) 

All participants said leaders need a global view and be outward looking and strategic. One participant stated: leaders 
ask the right questions that go deeper (L2). A participant explained: leadership is about wanting to champion an 
interest and bring other people in towards supporting that interest (LI). Thus, inclusion and encouragement 
underpin effective relationships between leaders and others to engage in a common goal. Another participant 
understood that leaders do not have to be in formal leadership roles: You can be a leader without being anybody’s 
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boss, so you can be a peer, but can be the leader of a group (L3). All emphasised that successful leaders invest time 
in getting to know the people they lead and help everyone to focus (C4). Developing relationships is the first step in 
developing and inspiring others: A good leader promotes others at the same time, so it’s not just all about them 
(Cl). 

Most participants noted an overlap between leading and managing in higher education. Most said there is a 
managerial component to leadership: ideally a manager is also a decent leader (L3). A manager was seen as: 
organising and categorising (L2). Another suggested: people confuse leadership and management (Cl) and 
distinguish by saying: 

A leader is someone that people jump ship to follow. A manager can be a good leader and a leader can be 
a manager, but a manager is a job (L3). 

The leader is not a job. A good manager is not necessarily a good leader (Cl) 

Another participant stated: A lot of us find “power” a dirty word — it’s uncomfortable. A good leader needs 
to be aware ofpower relations, and not exert power to put others down (Cl). Other participants said managers deal 
with: functionality (L4) and coordinating the day-to-day administration of policies and procedures of the 
organisation such as performance reviews, organising resources and staff allocation (Cl; L2; C4). Others stated 
that a manager does not mentor staff (C2), but requires: skills to solve grievances (L3). Others said managers have 
an introspective focus (LI). Whereas leaders are expected to: look outside the organisation at the direction of 
industry, and be involved in strategic planning (LI). Managers have the power to direct staff according to 
organisational policies and rules to achieve outcomes (C3). Although leaders also direct their staff, other 
participants thought the interactions were more relational because leaders use insight into people’s behaviour and 
characteristics (C3). 

All About the Culture 

Most participants perceived that formal leaders in manager positions influenced the workplace culture, and 
controlled opportunities for leadership development in teaching and incentives. Participants stated they experienced 
indifference, micromanagement, poor decision making and invisibility in their workplace culture (L2) which did not 
foster a trusting, cooperative culture. The manner in which formal leaders engage in the culture was seen to mostly 
hinder relationships. A participant stated: Toxic leaders can’t make decisions, or make too many decisions that are 
not what a leader should be taking care of (LI). Another stated: If there are no complaints, they don’t care. So it’s 
basically indifference. A lot of people are into micromanagement, not my style (C3). Being watched is not a 
productive work culture (L4) and reduces the confidence necessary to enact leadership, and no incentive to work as 
a team (LI). 

Some participants expressed frustration about senior management’s bias towards research (C3), saying that 
teaching, and those who teach are disenfranchised and: They value research over everything else (LI). Most 
perceived that examples of everyday leadership in teaching were not valued or recognised as legitimate 
achievements by individuals in formal leadership roles or research colleagues. A few participants discussed being 
criticised by research colleagues for time invested in teaching (such as in course coordination, leading teams and 
mentoring students) and were advised to spend less time on teaching and more time improving their research 
metrics. Unless you publish it doesn’t matter (LI). Some participants said it has been hard to find professors who 
weren’t territorial and generous in terms of fostering and mentoring others in developing their teaching research 
(C3). Some felt marginalised and frustrated because teaching leadership and metrics of success continue to be ill 
defined and mentors were few: 

Research professors say, 7 like your idea—might not be able to put a lot of time into this project, but happy 
to have my name on because it helps you get your foot in the door'. But in education research, we don’t 
have leaders because you’re not promoted in the first place. Everybody knows academics can be promoted 
entirely on research and have a terrible teaching metric (LI). 
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Notably, a lack of leadership in teaching teams can result in no decisions being made, or decisions that are 
‘agreed’ at meetings are later not followed by all team members. One said this resulted in poor team morale, 
haphazard functioning and inconsistent teaching outcomes (LI). Most reported feeling sad and alienated in their 
work culture, but persisted by adopting strategies to thrive such as connecting with people who are like-minded and 
who have similar goals (C3). They could only influence change in their sub-culture, as one participant said: 

If there’s no culture of discussion of different ideas or ways to do anything then that doesn’t support 
difference. If formal leaders aren’t interested in what’s going on, except at their own level, then that 
doesn’t help the culture. Between formal leaders and the informal leadership, there’s a complete 
disconnect. So culture is important (C3). 

Some participants attended professional development sessions for leadership, but said there was no support in the 
culture or from formal leaders to build on these learning opportunities, so they felt their leadership development was 
going nowhere and resources to run these sessions were wasted. They relied on: chance and hope that change might 
occur. So one tends to lose passion, drive, it could be better (C3). 

Becoming Visible and Speaking Up 

This theme illustrated participants’ aspiration to lead individuals beside or below them to foster change and 
growth. Initially in the interviews, most participants said they did not consider themselves as leaders, or what they 
did as leadership in learning and teaching. Some had difficulty providing examples of their leadership in teaching 
because they had not previously thought about it. But one example provided was leadership in curriculum design 
(Cl), although the participant noted: it is not feminine or Australian to promote oneself as a leader (Cl). A few 
stated they had been: forced to think about it (LI) for promotion and grant applications (L4). But, most participants 
said examples of success were hard to identify or achieve because there are few opportunities or clarity about 
metrics. Success is exemplified by one participant as: 

Receiving student-nominated awards, being the go-to person, being knowledgeable about the workplace, 
retaining casual tutors on your team, coordinating large courses, leading large teaching teams of mostly 
casual tutors (LI) 

Another example of success was receiving an invitation to chair an external professional committee that 
provided valuable: opportunities to network with influential leaders from other universities and government 
organisations (L4). A few linked their success with the growth and success of others with leadership. One 
encouraged students with potential to apply for scholarships: If I don 7 say something, they might miss that 
opportunity (LI). Another said: It means looking out for those alongside you, below, or even above you (L2). Some 
provided examples of speaking up to promote their colleagues’ achievements in learning and teaching to those 
holding formal leadership roles. They believed acknowledgement from others is more likely to be influential than 
self-promotion, and that it is time for everyone to make that change, as one participant described: 

We have the ability to say to people above us, this person is terrific—they care about the students and 
organisation. That’s the kind of influence I’m working on (LI) 

Most participants said everybody had a responsibility to be visible and influence the culture through their 
own leadership values and action. They said that everyone needed to speak up, be persistent and promote their own 
and others’ teaching success in order to increase their visibility with formal leaders. Most participants emphasised 
visibility: move from being out of sight to being visible (L2) as a key strategy to lead change. A participant believed 
that recognition by formal leaders is linked to visibility and clarity about why you are leading: If the boss doesn 7 see 
that clearly then don 7 become upset if there’s no recognition (L2). 

Learning Leadership Together 

When asked what they needed to learn about leadership the participants indicated they wanted to develop a 
personal awareness of their leadership style and most identified mentoring as a key strategy. A participant said: 
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connecting with others is really important. We have a mentoring role with others (LI). Some participants wanted to 
learn how to communicate more effectively in teaching teams, manage difficult situations, deal with conflict, and 
manage workload stress and time (C4). Many wondered how to find a mentor with the right qualities who could 
provide support related to leadership development in teaching. Others said they had made a conscious decision to 
lead because they wanted to accomplish something better, so would be open to any strategies. Some discussed 
strategies to enhance retention of casual teaching tutors in their teaching teams and promote student satisfaction. But 
a participant noted: if you don’t have the professional and personal respect of peers it’s not going to work {Cl). A 
few participants said a strategy that proved successful for them was to network with like-minded people who were 
willing to mentor others in mini-cultures (C3). Specifically: I go to my mentors when the need arises (L2). 

When asked how they learned leadership skills in teaching, the participants indicated that they read widely, 
watched respected colleagues, and actively sought formal or informal mentoring opportunities with experienced 
academics. All said that mentors must be trustworthy, experienced, competent, and honest and be a person who 
gently listens and asks the right questions (L2). A mentor should be: someone who shakes you up a bit, or gets you 
to think or to hang on (Cl). A few participants noted reluctance by some academics to get involved because 
mentoring is perceived to be time consuming. Another explained: You need to discern the people who are important 
to your leadership development and contact them in a respectful way (C2). Others discussed mentoring as an 
example of their own leadership and felt satisfied when supporting students and colleagues to strive towards their 
potential. Although some did not conceptualise their mentoring of others as leadership, they persevered in mentoring 
relationships because it was how they wanted to be for others: it’s a two way learning process and we have a 
responsibility to give back {Cl). 


DISCUSSION 

Higher education faces complex managerial controls and the obligation to demonstrate relevance, 
accountability and benefit for society (Scott et ah, 2008). Academics must be better prepared to provide quality 
learning and teaching outcomes, collaborate to identify and research real world problems, and lead the practical 
application of new knowledge to solve problems. But such change does not occur spontaneously in higher education 
- it must be led (Bryman, 2007; Scott et ah, 2008, 2010). Much of the previous research has examined the concept of 
formal leadership in higher education governance. Few studies have examined how academics in non-formal 
leadership roles understand themselves as leaders in teaching and learning in their everyday work environments to 
promote student experiences. In this study, participants placed importance on developing their leadership in 
learning and teaching, even when they perceived there was little support or recognition of achievement by formal 
leaders in the work culture. When discussing the concept of leadership, the participants discussed the preferred traits 
of leaders that closely aligned with resonant characteristics in the literature (Johnson, 2002; McKee & Massimilian, 
2006). How individuals with formal leadership responsibilities relate to and understand their staff was seen to 
influence work culture and productivity, as with other studies (Bryman, 2007). Some individuals were seen to have a 
clear sense of direction and vision and the capacity to bring people together and influence their movement towards 
change and collective goal achievement. This finding is consistent with literature that identifies the importance of 
integrity and collaboration for leadership effectiveness (Avolio et al., 2004; Boyatzis et ah, 2012; Cuddy et ah, 
2013). The formal organisational roles of leadership and management were perceived by participants as entwined 
and complementary to ensure the governance and administrative functions were achieved. Managers were 
considered to be inward focused to ensure the rules and policies were followed by staff, and to manage grievances. 
Leaders needed to be outward looking and have institutional credibility in order to create positive work 
environments for staff. The literature confirms similar views (Bryman, 2007; Parrish, 2013; Ramsden, 1998). 

In the context of higher education, the participants stated that individuals with formal leadership 
responsibilities had significant influence over the culture and the power to determine how teaching workloads were 
distributed, adjusted and rewarded. This view is supported in the literature (Bryman, 2007). The style of some 
formal leaders was described by participants as dictatorial, which directly influenced relationships with staff and the 
workplace culture. This perception relates to calls in the literature for less hierarchical models of leadership in 
higher education, such as distributed, collaborative models (Jones et ah, 2012). Most perceived the incentives, 
rewards and evidence of success for promotion and performance reviews were abundant for researchers. In our 
study, participants said they perceived a lack of parity in their status as compared with research colleagues. 
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Leadership in learning and teaching matters for promotion and student experience, but there is limited 
incentive, recognition or legitimacy in the culture to develop leadership skills in this area of academic scholarship. 
Participants noted that mentors in research were plentiful, but few had been promoted due to teaching metrics; 
therefore, a paucity of leaders existed to mentor leadership development in learning and teaching. Some were 
dismayed by feedback from formal leaders and colleagues to prioritise their research outputs to ensure career 
success. Thus, the advice was to limit time spent on teaching leadership activities, such as coordinating large 
teaching teams and mentoring students, colleagues and casual tutors. This message that research is the top priority in 
higher education undermines and disenfranchises individuals committed to leadership in learning and teaching for 
students. This view is supported by Hemer (2014, p. 488) who reported a lecturer in his study stated that “he felt like 
a ‘second class citizen’ in placing high priority on his teaching”. Clearly this view is a stumbling block for some 
academics (Glassick 2000). While a diversity of teaching activities is expected, participants noted there are few 
measures of success comparable to publication and funding metrics. As found in other studies (Boyatzis et ah, 2012; 
Einarsen et ah, 2007; Frost 2004; Johnson, 2002), some participants described toxic cultures that failed to foster 
collegiality and featured indifference, mistrust and micromanagement. Such cultures result in inconsistent teaching, 
poor morale in teaching teams, and few incentives for academics to step up and become visible and lead in teaching 
and learning activities. Although some participants did not consider themselves leaders and struggled to articulate 
their learning and teaching contributions in terms of leadership, they persevered in their work because they believed 
collegiality mattered. This reflected a commitment to collaborative leadership with peers, but relationships with 
formal leaders was less clear. Becoming visible and speaking up about one’s own and others’ achievements in 
teaching was strongly promoted as a key strategy for success and recognition by formal leaders. Being the ‘go-to 
person’ who connected colleagues and students with opportunities to influence their learning was an indicator of 
leading (Raven, 1990). 

Participants reflected on what they needed to learn and how they planned to do it. They described diverse 
learning needs, such as coping with high teaching workloads, leading large teaching teams, and managing difficult 
situations with students and team members. Developing effective ad hoc mentoring relationships and links with like- 
minded colleagues who have greater experience was a common strategy to improve performance and career success, 
as confirmed in the literature (Cleary et ah, 2013). Being connected in mini-cultures provided informal, valuable 
opportunities to be mentored and to leam from others in respectful networks. A number of studies have stressed the 
importance of trustworthy connections in learning leadership skills to enhance productivity (Del Favero, 2003; 
Gopee 2002). Identifying a specific learning goal and then approaching a competent colleague to collaborate in a 
mentoring relationship is a strategy to build resilience, competence and leadership. 

IMPLICATIONS 

There is a gap between subcultures that value leadership in learning and teaching, mentoring colleagues 
and students, and celebrating everyday teaching achievements; fostering the scholarship of teaching; and cultures 
that fail to clarify metrics or offer clear incentives and rewards. It is necessary to bridge this gap by fostering urgent 
cultural change that supports academics to build their leadership in teaching to provide quality experiences for 
students, and contribute to societal expectations of higher education. The results of this study call for proactive, 
collaborative efforts between all academics to develop processes that support and sustain leadership development 
and recognition in learning and teaching. It is timely to adopt responsive leadership models and implement relevant 
ideas to enhance collaborative leadership development for all (Bryman, 2007, 2009; Jones et ah, 2012; Parrish, 
2013; Scott et ah, 2008). There are agreed training pathways to build effective leadership skills and capability in 
research and metrics to measure success. Although evidence of leadership in learning and teaching is required in 
performance, promotion and tenure applications, training pathways and metrics to measure success are less well 
formulated and accepted. Individuals in formal leadership roles need to facilitate opportunities for all their staff to 
develop leadership skills and capabilities in learning and teaching (Bolden et ah, 2008). Strategic approaches to 
change current perceptions, improve acceptance and valuing, and build leadership capacity and success in learning 
and teaching must be embedded in the higher education culture. We propose the following guiding principles to 
facilitate overdue cultural change, namely: 
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Leadership development must be available for all academics in higher education; 

All academics have a moral responsibility to cultivate civility in the workplace, foster inclusive cultures 
and networks to mentor and affirm colleagues and students; 

Collaborative engagement between all academics to identify evidence and metrics of leadership success in 
learning and teaching and developmental pathways and incentives; 

Coordinating large courses, leading teaching teams and influencing quality learning experiences for 
students and colleagues is evidence of academic leadership in learning and teaching, and metrics of 
success. 


LIMITATIONS 

The findings need to be considered in light of several limitations. It is possible the findings may have been 
influenced by the sampling strategy used and the number of participants. Participants were all employed at the same 
university and recruited via university notices. Therefore, the study may have attracted academics with a pre¬ 
existing interest in the topic. Additionally, these findings may not be generalizable because the extent of the issue in 
higher education globally has not been widely studied, and thus, there is a paucity of available research. 

CONCLUSION 

Leadership in teaching and learning by academics in non-formal roles could be more widely promoted and 
rewarded in higher education. In this study, we have found that all academics in higher education need to consider 
adopting collaborative leadership characteristics that are primed to create new cultures to support quality leadership 
in learning and teaching scholarship. Innovative higher education institutions will value all forms of scholarship, 
embrace a diversity of views, and cultivate civility and cooperative networks. This cultural change will require 
courageous leadership by academics in formal and non-formal roles, a coordinated approach, incentives to value 
quality in teaching, and governance processes to recognise and reward teaching as a career path. Such strategic 
change has the potential to improve the opportunities, satisfaction and outcomes for current and future generations 
of academics and students in higher education. 
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